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EXERCISE. 

The importance attached to exercise 
in all ages is fully evinced by the nu- 
merous essays and discussions upon the 
subject, particularly by medical men, 
the attention paid by legislators and 
governments of old to games promoting 
this object, and the rules and regulations 
at different times laid down for its pro- 
per and efficacious employment. Great 
stress has been laid upon its utility—na 
absolute necessity—and wonderful of. 
fects promised from a faithful and assidu- 
ous attention to it. It has ranked high 
as a prophylactic against many diseases, 
as a remedy in more—and in fine, it has 
been in the hands of some, magnified in- 
toa specific and panacea. Our object at 
present is not, to decry its importance, 
nor abstract from its merits—far from it; 
none are more sensible than ourselves of 
its utility and powers when properly ad- 
ministered—but it is to its abuse, its ill- 
timed and excessive application, that we 
would wish at this time to direct atten- 
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tion; and that it may, like every thing 
else be abused, we presume none will 
deny. 

It does not enter into our plan to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent kinds of exercise—all are good in 
their place, and each may have an ad- 
vantage over the others in particular 
cases: we will not therefore unnecessa- 
rily swell our columns with this part of 
the subject, but refer our readers to those 
whose labours have been particularly and 
expressly directed to this point—let us 
now then speak of the most common kind 
—viz. walking. 

The benefit to be derived from pedes- 
trian exercise is so obvious as not to be 
disputed, but to insure this, attention 
must be paid to certain circumstances— 
time, quantity, &c. which we will now 
examine, 

An opinion very generally prevails; 
that a walk before breakfast is of all 
others the most useful, though from cer- 
tain causes, it has fallen considerably in- 
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to disrepute. We hear some assert, that 
when they walk before breakfast, they 
feel the worse for it throughout the day, 
and we have no reason to doubt the fact 
but to what is this owing? to the abuse, 
of what is, with proper restrictions, very 
beneficial. We have from some experi- 
ence and much observation come to the 
following conclusions, which if generally 
adopted, would we believe considerably 
lessen the number of complaints on this 
head. In the first place we should rise 
early, and this being a relative term, and 
not considered alike by all, we will 
mention what we mean by it. During 
the summer months we would consider 
6 o’clock or a little before as sufficiently 
early to be out—we will thus, (if we 
consume not too much of the midnight 
oil) have had a quantum sufficit of sleep, 


and avoid the extreme of damp or dewy 


air, which a too early sortie exposes us 

o. During the winter, an hour later will 
be preferred. The extent of our walk 
should now be regulated by our habits as 
regards walking, and our actual feelings 
at the time. Half a mile, one, or two 
miles, leisurely walked, so as not to in- 
duce fatigue, (which is easily brought on 
before breaking our fast) will generally 
be sufficient. We should be particularly 
‘careful not to overdo the matter; the 
least languor, exhaustion or fatigue, 
should be the signal for a cessation of 
the exercise, and our morning’s meal 
‘should speedily follow—for which, if the 
above suggestions be attended to, we will 
generally have an appetite. In fact we 
consider the main object of this walk to 
be, to thoroughly rouse our dormant fa- 
culties, and furnish our lungs with a fresh 
supply of pure air. The good effects of 
this plan will soon be perceived in the 
rosy cheek, the bright eye and clear in- 
tellect. But if on the contrary we walk 
tvo fast or too Jong, as is too often the 
case with our early risers, who think they 
should make the most of their time, ex- 
haustion takes place, the appetite vanish- 
es, drowsiness supervenes, and we find 
ourselves as it.were hors du combat, and 
rendered in a great measure unfit for the 


duties of the day. We appeal to those 
who have experience in these matters, 
whether this is not substantially the case. 

Having finished our breakfast, and 
rested a reasonable time, (which may be 
agreeably and suitably occupied in the 
perusal of a newspaper) we are prepared 
to undertake the active exertions of the 
day, which can be better performed now 
than at any other time. We should al- 
ways however, endeavour to have half an 
hour or more before dinner to rest, and 
allow the digestive organs to make read 
for their approaching duties. “ After din- 
ner sit awhile.” Exercise as little as 
conveniently may be after the principal 
meal of the day, that all our powers may 
be centered in the digestive apparatus. 
But “ after supper walk a mile,” that the 
internal organs which now begin to fl 
somewhat, may be roused to a little fur- 
ther exertion, and that we may not be 
eninge from enjoying a refreshing 
sleep. 

Our remarks might be still further ex- 
tended, were we to enter into all the de- 
tails and minutize connected with the 
subject, but our limits forbid this, and we 
are only afraid that our readers may think 
we have already said too much; but upon 
apparent trifles, often depends much of 
the elucidation of a subject. 

We conclude by extracting some re- 
marks of Dr. Johnson upon this subject, 
which as they do not treat the matter 
exactly in the light that we have done, 
will not be deemed superfluous. Dr. J. 
is the author of many valuable works, 
and editor of the Medico Chirurgical 
Review; and his sound mind, and discri- 
minating judgment impart a value to all 
that falls from bis pen. 

‘‘ Physicians and philosophers, in every age, 
have extolled exercise as the grand prophy- 
lactic in guarding against the accession of all 
diseases. That man was designed for exertion, 
cannot be doubted; but, that much injury is 
every day done by invalids, and those con- 
fined to sedentary occupations, attempting to 
strengthen their constitutions by strenuous ex- 
ercise, at intervals; I am well convinced. 
Violent exercise did great harm, even when 
nations were nearer a state of nature than 
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they. now are. Galen, in his discourse to 
Thrasibulus inveighs against the athletic prac- 
tices of the Gymnasium. A smart walk ofa 
mile is, to a valetudinarian, what a furious 
wrestle would be to an athleta. If we trace 
those dreadful aneurismal affections of the 
heart and arteries in early life, we shall find 
their origins in violent exercise, or sudden 


_ over-exertion, in nine cases out of ten, where 


age and ossification are not concerned. In the 
long catalogue, therefore, of nervous diseases, 
where there is any suspicion of functional or 
organic lesions, indicated by palpitations, 
shortness of breath, and flushing of the face, 
fet long continued or strenuous exercise be 
dreaded. The passive exercise of a vessel or 
carriage is safe; but quick walking is ex- 
tremely prejudicial. Because we see the la- 
borious classes of society robust, having been 
inured to labour by long habit, we are not to 
expect that we can exchange debility for vi- 
gour, by imitating their manners, in the mid- 
dle,-or latter periods of life. 

It is with exercise indeed, as with food and 
drink. By long habit we may become giut- 
tons and drunkards, apparently with impunity; 
and so, by early and long continued habit, we 
may become capable of walking a thousand 
miles in as many successive hours, or of la- 
bouring hard, sixteen or eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. But although mo organ 
or part gives out at the time, we are inevita- 
bly laying the foundation for future diseases in 
all three instances. If habit cannot secure us 
from the injurious effects of inordinate exer- 
cise, how can we expect to escape when we 
fly to it, or indulge in it, at irregular periods? 
In fine, moderate and slow exercise in the open 
air is extremely salutary; but where it is car- 
ried to the length of much accelerating the 
velocity of the circulation, it endangers de- 
rangement of the heart, lungs, brain, or any 
weakened viscus, in valetudinary constitu- 
tions. In the healthy and robust, active ex- 
ercise may be indulged in to a considerable 
extent, though even here it has its limits. 


There is not a year that cricket matches do 


not lay the foundation for aneurisms and dis- 


eases of the heart. It is on this principle, al- 
$0, that hard labour is said by the vulgar, and 
most truly too, ‘‘to wear a person out.” 
Blacksmiths, Porters, and all those who are 
accustomed to inordinate muscular exertion, 
or in the habit of lifting heavy burthens, are 
particularly liable to diseases of the heart and 
arteries, that shorten their lives. Even that 
noble animal, the horse, is very subject to dis- 
ease of the heart, in consequence of his spirit- 
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ed muscular exertious in the chase, in draw- 
ing heavy loads, and in racing 

As for ruptures, and other consequences of 
violent exercise, straining, &c. they are too fa- 
miliar to require animadversion here; but I 
trust, that enough has been said to excite the 
attention, both of patient and practitioner, to. 
this important subject. . I wish it, however, to 
be distinctly understood, that the foregoing 
observations are only applicable to inordinate 
corporeal exercise, especially when attempted 
by the valetudinarian, or those usually em- 
ployed in sedentary occupations. Moderate, 
or even pretty free pedestrian exercise is, in 
general, extremely salutary, and is probably 
the miost natural, were we in a state of nature; 
but, in proportion as we recede from this state, 
by advancing civilization, and particularly as 
we congregate in large cities, where every 
thing around us, almost to the air we breathe is 
artificial, our muscles lose their tone, and inca- 
pacitate us for those athletic exercises so prais- 
ed by the ancients. Fortunately, there is an- 
other species of exercise within the reach of 
the upper classes of society, to whom it is most 
necessary, and which has not been duly ap- 
preciated by the profession, but to which we 
would draw the attention both of patient and 
practitioner—this is passive exercise, in car- 
riage or on horseback, including sailing, 
swinging, &c. Where the invalid is unequal 
to pedestrian exercise, he should gradually in- 
crease his carriage or horse exercise in the 
open air; but pedestrian exercise is to be re- 
sorted to whenever he is able to endure it, for 
it is upon this that the great hope of health 
must ultimately rest.” 
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OF THE PLAGUE. 
For the Msculapian Register. 


The ridiculous ideas that have at diffe- 
rent times been advanced in relation to 
the contagion of the plague, have in. 
duced me to collect a few of them into 
one view. If you think it may be useful 
in any way, it is at your service. 

ALPHA. 

The great plague of 1665 was ascribed 
by those illustrious physicians, Hodges 
and Mead, to contagion in a bale of cot- 
ton, importec from Turkey to Holland, 
and thence to England, and yet, for 160 
years, nothing of the kind has again oc- 
curred, although the intercourse has pra- 
bably been 100 fold! 
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Some have contended that the plague 
proceeds from a corruption of the volatile 
salts, or the nitrous spirit in the air!— 
such are Dr. Hodges (Loimologia); Dr. 
Mead (short discourses); eetneny (diffe- 
rent causes, p. 266):—whilst Dr. Bradley, 
in his account of the Plague at Marse- 
illés, ascribes it to the number of. poison- 
ous animals, insects or maggots, which 
at that time are swiming or driving in the 
circumambient air; and being sucked 
into our bodies aloug with our breath, 
are sufficiently capable of causing those 
direful depredations on mankind called 
the Plague. 

Now absurd as both these opinions 
seem to us, they have been each main- 
tained, (like our own contested doctrines 
in relation to the contagion, or, non-con- 
tagion of yellow fever), with that undue 
warmth and animosity, which all con- 
trovertible points in physick, politics or 
divinity are sure to elicit, even in this 
free country, wherein each man is theo- 
retically invested with the power of rea- 
soning in his own way; but practically 
finds, that like Ishmael, his hand- is 
against all who differ from him, and that 
intolerance is a weed of republican as 
well as of monarchical growth! 

Wolfius, Agricola, Forestus, Fernelius, 
Bellini, and many more, maintained the 
opinions which have at a later date been 
upheld by Hodges, Mead, &c.—Kirchir 
Malpighi, Leuwenhoeck,Morgagni,Rhedi, 
and Mangetus, &c. agree with Bradley. 
What is said against worms, may be 
seen in Hodges, (Loimologia, p. 198.) and 
Mead, &c.: whilst Bradley in the. pre- 
face to his treatise on the plague at Mar- 
seilles is equally sarcastic in defence of 
his own favourite views of the subject. 

As to the original source of the dis- 
ease, that of the year 1346 has been lo- 
cated in China, advancing thence through 
the East Indies, Syria, Turkey, “the 
Levant, and thus to England, in 1349, 
—according to Mead;—Whilst Bradley 
says, the plague is no where to be found 
in India, China, the south parts of Africa 
and America, and takes up several pages 


in defence of his opinion! 
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“ Who shall decide when doctors disa- 
ree.” As to preservatives—large fires 
in the streets have been strongly recom- 


, mended, and as strongly opposed! With- 


out recalling to our recollection the 
scenes of 1793, in which, on a smaller 
scale, those of London and Marseilles 
were well exemplified; we find, whilst 
Mead, Hodges and others, reprobated 
this measure: Mayerne, Harvey, with 
many more from the earliest period had 
strongly supperted it, for the dissipation 
of pestilential vapours, in which Brad- 
ley fully coincides;—conceiving that the 
exemption of London from the plague 
since 1665, is owing to the great fire of 
1666, which destroyed “ the eggs or 
seeds of those poisonous animals that 
were then in the stagnating air,” &c. 

Whilst smoking tobacco was recom- 
mended as a powerful antidote, by Dr. 
Bradley,—Dr. Hodges reprobates it in 
an unqualified manner, and supplied its 
place with sack! : 

It would be useless to pursue the sub- 
ject, further than to state, that its exten- 
sion has been ascribed to the rags of the 
dead; to sacks of cotton; to the clothes 
of soldiers and sailors; to rotten mutton; 
to a bale of carpets; to a dog brought 
from Amsterdam; and to goods of—vari- 
ous kinds from the Levant. 

Preservatives have been looked for in 
garlic, rue, sage, sorrel, vinegar, turpen- 
tine, and 50 other articles of equal value 
—all of which, or the most of them were 
tried ineffectually in our own destruc- 
tive epidemics; and all serve to show, 
that the nature of man is the same; and 
always prone to catch at straws, although 
previous experience had incontestibly 
proved the inadequacy of any of the pre- 
ventive means proposed! 
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MENTAL ALIENATION, No. 4. 


We will now accompany M. me 
in his remarks upon the symptoms of this 
disease, which he considers of two kinds, 
—proper and common; and after some 
remarks of a similar tendency, he pro- 
ceeds thus: 
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‘¢The brain, as we have just said, is the 
immediate seat of madness; it alone gives 
rise to the symptoms which characterise it. 
All insane persons present derangements in 
the exercise of the understanding; they have 
delirium; almost all are affected with watch- 


fulness, head-aches, or divers other disagree- 


able sensations of heat, tension, weight, in this 
part; lesions of sensibility and muscular con- 
tractility are frequent; the skin of the head 
and face offers to notice important variations, 
in its coloration, temperature, &c. 

First, of delirium. It is extremely difficult 
to define, or characterise this in a few words, 
and it is therefore better to describe it. 

Those who live not with the insane, have 
generally a strange idea of them; they think 
them furious beasts without ideas, without 
consciousness of the sensations they expe- 
rience, insensible to all which surrounds 
them, incapable of reasoning. Physicians 
who visit la Salpétriére after having already 
traversed half of it, ask if they will never 
come to it; they cannot take for insane, pa- 
tients whom they see for the most part tran- 
quil, working, walking alone, or two by two, 
appearing reasonable. It is precisely because 
we have too long judged these wretches in 
this way, that they have been abanduned and 
so generally maltreated for centuries. 

The insane rarely lose the faculty of per- 
ceiving objects; but it often happens that they 
are mistaken upon their true qualities or attri- 
butes: they will not take a man for a woman 
—they are hardly so grossly deceived; but 
they will recognise in a stranger, a relation, 
friend or enemy; they will transform the 
house which they inhabit into a palace ora 
prison, &c. Thus we may say that with them 
the senses are distracted, the sensations false. 
There are many however, in whom these func- 
tions are exerted in complete integrity. 

I know not, if we should refer to a vice of 
perception, the sensations we denominate 
hallucinations. The patients think they hear 
voices speaking to them, with whom they 
converse; they imagine they see beings ap- 
proaching them, talking with them, com- 
manding certain actions; phantoms which 
terrify them; God, the Virgin, or some saint 
who come to inspire them Some are coa- 
stantly pursued by these imaginary beings, 
night and day, at rest and in motion:—these 
are real waking dreams. What is remark- 
able in these errors of sensation, is, that we 
Can scarcely persuade the patient of their 
falseness,; he always escapes by some sub- 
terfuge from the proofs you give him: open 
the door of a place, whence voices appear to 
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him to issue, where he believes some one 
concealed, and he will tell you that they have 
just gone out, that he hears them still. 

The inclinations, affections, &c. are often 
disordered from the first; the insane are in- 
different for those they most cherished; the 
mother abandons or repulses her children, 
the husband separates himself from his wife, 
and the child from his parents. Love and at- 
tachment are sometimes replaced by jealousy, 
indifference and hatred, without external 
motives. At other times, it is the taste that 
changes; thence the dislike of work, pleasures, 
walking, society, &c. These disorders are 
so constant, so inherent in the state of deli- 
rium, that a cure cannot be pronounced as 
long as they exist, spite of all the appearances 
of sound reason; it is on the contrary a good 
omen when the patient appears to be affected 
when we speak to him of those who. were 
dear, and desires again to see them; and the 
same with a regard to a wish for work, &c. 

The passions may become so much the 
more imperious in the insane, as they are no 
longer controlled by ideas of fitness or de- 
cency; they then rule over the other facul- 
ties, and command actions. They are besides 
sometimes the first cause of other intellectual 
disturbances; it is thus that the morbid exal- 
tation of the tendency to the union of the 
sexes produces erotomania and nymphomania; 
that pride makes kings, vanity queens, and 
ambition conquerors. 

Authors have defined the delirium of insa- 
nity, intellectual disorder without the patient 
being conscious of it. This is true for the 
greater number of patients. Most of them 
think themselves very well, and are astonish- 
ed and indignant at our measures. What is 
very remarkable is that many see clearly that 
their comrades have lost their reason—they 
make fun of each other. There are others 
however, though their number is small, who 
can well appreciate their state; and almost all 
after recovery, or even during convalescence 
acknowledge, that they have been deranged, 
and are grateful for what has been done for 
them. This frame of mind is indeed a sign of 
returning reason. Trust not toa patient as 
long as he will not acknowledge his former 
state. 

For the actions committed by the insane, 
they generally have some motive. Thus a 
madman destroys himself, because he believes 
himself unworthy to live, or for ever damned; 
and a mother kills her children to send them 
straight to paradise. 

The exercise of faculties, whose exaltation 
constitutes imagination, offers many import- 
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ant considerations. A watch maker pretended 
to have discovered perpetual motion, and 
wishing to realize this idea, constructed, to 
arrive at it, very ingenious pieces of mecha- 
nism. Maniacs in discussion, dispute, or fury, 
often express themselves in a mahner which 
was unknown to them before the develop- 
ment of delirium. 

The character of the delirium, the nature 
of the new ideas may be: Ist, In the sense of 
the common character of the individual; thus 
an ambitious man who becomes crazy, be- 
lieves himself God, a king, or a prophet. 2. 
In an opposite sense; thus decent women, of 
an. irreproachable behaviour, become shame- 
less, and provoke by their gestures and ob- 
scene proposals, the sexual union; a devoiee 
becomes impious, a libertine reserved. 3. The 
cause which has produced the delirium, often 
determines its character; thus a woman is 
betrayed by her lover, or abandoned by her 
husband, and sees everywhere, only perjured 
men, and monsters worthy of the torments of 
hell. Lastly, the delirium may be foreign to 
the general character of the individual, and 
the cause which has provoked it, &c. &c.” 


Our author here branches out into un- 
necessary minutise, in which we will not 
follow him, but proceed to his general 
division of the subject into mania mono- 
mania, stupidity, fatuity and idiotcy. 
This however, une autre fois, and we 
take leave of M. Georget with an au 
revoir. —— 

CYNANCHE TRACHEALIS. 


Gentlemen, 

In the 5th number of your useful Register 
1 find notice taken of this disease, or Croup, 
having been observed in cats. If any parti- 
culars respecting this singular event are 
known to you, ‘you will much oblige me, and 
I doubt not many others of your readers, 
who may not have it in their power to look 


into the work you refér to. 
Yours, &«. CURIOSUS. 


We cheerfully comply with the above 
request, and have only to remark, that 
the communication has no signature; yet 
we presume there can be no reasonable 
doubt of its being correct, because the 
part respecting the cats, immediately 
follows the particular detail of the dis- 
ease as occurring in a child who died, 
and from whom, it would seem, there 
was a disposition in the writer, to derive 
it by contagion. 
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After stating the case of the child, he 
proceeds thus: 


‘‘ About three days posterior to this, two 
young cats in the same room were observed to 
become sick ; they had peculiar hearse coughs 
like the child, great difficulty in respiration, 
and refused their food. The next day they 
secluded themselves from the family, and 
seemed evidently worse, while the whizzing 
noise in inspiration, and the shrill sound in 
coughing, were so extremely loud as to be 
distinguishable in an adjoining apartment. In 
this state they laboured for about forty-eight 
hours, when both dying, one of them was sent 
me for dissection. The following are the ap- 
pearances which presented : 

The two inferior lobes of the left lung load- 
ed with black blood, and the ramifications of 
the bronchiz so compressed by extravasation, 
that there was no possibility of inflating them; 


' the superior lobe easily inflated, and perfectly 


free from disease. The inferior lobe of the 
right lung equally surcharged with the two 
inferior of the left; but the second only par- 
tially affected, while the superior was in eve- 
ry respect sound. The epiglottis, internal 
membrane of the thyroid cartilage, surround- 
ing muscles, and membraneous covering of 
the pharynx, had a natural appearance; but 
on slitting the trachea through its whole 
length, posteriorly, the following phazenome- 
na were, observable: the trachea replete with 
opake mucus, the laryngean sacs distended 
with the same; and, on the anterior part of 
the tube, a preternatural membrane loosely 
adhering. This membrane, being extracted, 
measured two inches in length, two lines in 
breadth, and was very thin. The internal 
surface of the trachea and its larger branches, 
when divested of viscid mucus, seemed con- 
siderably inflamed. 

From the symptoms described, and their il- 
lustration by dissection, the proximate cause 
of death becomes evident; but the great de- 
sideratum is this, What caused the Croup in 
the cats? was a simple stimulus, such as ex- 
ternal cold, the occasional cause, the parts 
being predisposed by catarrh? or was contagi- 
ous miasmata generated in the child by spe- 
cific inflammation, and communicated to the 
cats by the air?-—Gent. Mag. 1792. p. 626. 


OF THE EXTRAORDINARY PRESER- 
VATION OF DEAD BODIES. 
Meeting in the course of our reading 
with several instances of very surprising 
preservation of dead bodies, which ap- 
pear to be well authenticated, we con- 
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sider them deserving of notice in our 
Register.— Although we have confined 
ourselves to a few of notoriety in the 
annals of the world; we have references 
to several others, but consider those we 
have here given, as sufficient evidence of 
the fact. 


‘¢‘ Some workmen who were employed in 
the ruins of the Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury, 
found a leaden coffin, made after the ancient 
custom, exactly the shape of the body. This 
had been enclosed in an oak case, which, by 
length of time, was decayed, but the lead re- 
mained quite perfect. Upon close examina- 
tion, it was found to be the body of Thomas 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter, uncle to Henry 
5th, and deposited in 1427.—On opening the 
lead, the flesh, hair, and toe and hand nails, 
were as perfect and sound, as though he had 
not been dead 6 hours. A surgeon in the 
neighbourhood made an incision on the breast, 
and declares the flesh cut as firm as in a living 
subject, and there was even an appearance of 
blood; multitudes of people were present and 
saw the same. At this time the corpse was 
not in the least noisome, but being exposed 
to the air, it presently became putrid and 
offensive. The workmen coming early on 


' Friday morning, resolved to make prize of 


the lead, and therefore cut out the corpse, 
tumbled it into a hole near at hand, and 
threw the dirt onit. The lead was conveyed 
directly to the plumbers, and there sold for 
22 shillings. Thus, in Shakspeare’s phrase, 
was a great man knocked about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel.”*—Gent. Mag. 42. p. 92. 


Pennant the great British Zoologist, 
mentions the tomb of Edward 1st in 
Westminster Abbey, which was opened 
in 1770, after a lapse of 350 years, and 
the body found in a high state of preser- 
vation. The following extract refers pro- 
bably to the same transaction. 

See Gent. Mag. for May, 1774, al- 
though the dates do not exactly coincide. 

Monday, May 2, 1774.—Some gentlemen 
of the Society of Antiquaries, being desirous 
to see how far the actual state of Edward I’s 
body answered to the methods taken to pre- 
serve it, by writs issued from time to time, in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Henry IV. to 
the treasury, to renew the wax about it, several 
of which are printed in Rymer’s Foedera, ob- 
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* The particulars of this are detailed by 
Dr. Collignow, in the 62d, vol. of the Philos. 


Trans. 
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tained leave to open the large stone sarco- 

phagus, in which it was deposited, on the 

north side of Edward the Confessor’s chapel. 

This was accordingly done this morning, 

when, in a coffin of yellow stone, they found 

the royal body, in perfect preservation, 

wrapped in two wrappers, one of them of gold 
tissue, strongly waxed, and fresh; the outer- 
most more decayed. The corpse was habited 
ina rich mantle of purple, paned with white, 

and adorned with ornaments of gilt metal, 
studded with red and blue stones and pearls. 
Two similar ornaments lay on his hands. 
The mantle was fastened on the right shoulder 
by a magnificent fibula of the same metal, with 
the same stones and pearls. His face had 
over it a silken covering, so fine, and so 
closely fitted to it, as to preserve the features 
entire. Round his temples was a gilt coronet 
of fleurs de lis. In his hands, which were 
also entire, were two sceptres of gilt metal; 
that in the right surmounted by a cross fleuri, 
that in the left by three clusters of oak leaves, 
and a dove on a globe; this sceptre was 
about five feet long. The feet were enve- 
loped in the mantle and other coverings, but 
sound, and the toes distinct. The whole 
length of the corpse was five feet two inches. 
As it does not appear that any of the above- 
mentioned writs were issued since the reign 
of Henry IV. the body must have been pre- 
served above three centuries and an half, in- 
the state in which it was now found, by virtue 
of the embalment originally bestowed on it; 
and, as, every thing was restored with the 
strictest care, and the tomb secured beyond 
a possibility of ever being opened again, it 
may corttinue, at least, as many centuries 
louger.——Edward I. died at Burgh upon 
Sands, in Cumberland, in his way to Scotland, 
July 7, 1307, in the 68th year of his age. 


‘‘[n the year 1254, Pope Innocent 4th, 
died at Naples, and was interred in the chapel 
of St. Lawrence, from whence his body was 
removed to the cathedral, where a monument 
was erected for him. This monument re- 
quiring some repairs, it was found necessary 
to open the recepticle last September, (1807) 
and the state in which the remains of the 
pontiff were found, after a period of 553 years, 
was as follows: the body was sound and entire; 
the head, the hands, and the legs, were sepa- 
rated from the trunk, and the former wanted 
only two teeth. He was dressed according 
to the practice of the times, in a chasuble (a 
kind of cope) of snuff coloured silk, richly 
embroidered in several parts. After the lapse 
of 5 1-2 centuries, the silk retained its origi- 
nal lustre. The other garments, which ap- 
pear to have been a Tunic la Dalmatic, had 
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been destroyed. His silk gloves, embroider- 
ed with gold at the wrist, were in perfect 
preservation.”’— Month. Mag. 24. p. 482. 

In connexion with this subject, we 
may further notice, that in 1793, on 
opening the ground near the altar in St. 
Oswald’s church, at Chester, for an in- 
terment, “ the lead coffin which incloses 
the dust of the Lord Chancellor Geralde 
was found in a state of preservation 
scarcely credible, when we say that it 
~ has been an inhabitant of the peaceful 
grave 211 year, though from its appear- 
ance, the eye might be deceived into a 
belief that it had not lain there more 
than as many hours. Lord Ch. G. held 
the Irish seals in the reign of Elizabeth.” 
We are not however told what.was the 
appearance of the chancellor himself. 

(T'o be continued.) 
SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 
Greensburgh, ( Penn.) August 20. 


Died, on Wednesday last, very suddenly, 
at his residence in Unity township, Mr. JAmMEs 
MontTéomery, a useful citizen and an honest 
man. Itis but a few months since his venera- 
ble father was carried to the grave from the 
same place. 

After the above was in type, we were no 
less surprised than pleased to learn, that Mr. 
Montgomery was restored to life, after, as 
every appearance indicated, it had been sus- 
pended, for about two hours. It is stated that 
his body was cold, and that he had no pulse. 
Every person who saw him, was confident that 
the vital spark bad fled, and indeed, prepara- 
tions were making by his friends to attend his 
funeral. This circumstance may, and ought 
to teach, a useful lesson. Let us not be too 
precipitate in interring those whom we sup- 
pose to be dead. — Republican. 


MEMORANDA, 


Boston.—Thermometer (1. P. M.) Aug. 
1670: 16='76°: 17==84°: 18==82° 19= 
3°: 20=68°: 21=-70°: mean height=77°:— 
greatest heat in 24 hours=80°:—greatest 
cold=58°:—Rain 0.04 inch. Aug. 22=— 
82°: 23==80°: 24=—=70°: 25='709: 26=71°: 
27=75°: 28=79°: mean height 75°:—great- 
est heat in 24 hours—77° :—greatest cold= 
51°:—Rain 0.57 inch. 

New York.—8i deaths for the week end- 
ing Aug. 28.—Consumption, 9. Convulsions, 
8. . Dropsies, 7. Dysentery, 7. Fevers, 5. 


ESCULAPIAN REGISTER. 


Flux Infantile, 9. Hives, 3. Measles, 5. Stiij 
born, 4. Tabes Mesenterica 7. 

«*, A person was suffocated last week, in 
consequence of going into the hold of a yes. 
sel in this port, where charcoal and sulphur 
had been burnt to kill mice! 

Chilicothe. (Ohio. )}—Said to be very healthy 
this season; though several cases of Bilious 
Fever have occurred; and the country around 
is said to be afflicted with Dysentery, confined 
however, principally to children. 

Baltimore.—24 deaths for the week endin 
Aug. 30.—Cholera Infantum, 6. Bilious Fe- 
ver, 3. Infantile unknown, 4! 

Washington.—29 deaths for the month of 
August. Fevers, 4. Cholera, 8. Convulsions, 
2. Consumption, 2. 

Charleston.—The Board of Health report- 
ed one new case of Yellow Fever on the 2\st of 
August—none on the 22d—Three on the 23d— 
Four on the 24ith—Seven on the 25th—Sevenon 
the 26th—Siz on the 27th—Sixz on the 28th— 
One on the 29th—29 deaths from the 15th to 
the 22d of August. Yellow Fever, 10! Bilious 
Fever, 2. Consumption, 3. Whooping Cough, 
5.——-Thermometer, (3. P. M.) Aug. 15='752: 
16==77°: 17==75°: 18==79°: 19==82°: 20:=— 
82°: 21=83°:—Slight rains. 

Montgomery. (Alab.)—Very hot! Thermos 
meter stood—July 1, in the shade, at 104°. 

Savannah.—4 deaths from Aug. 17, to Aug. 
24, Consumption, 2. Bilious Fever, 1. 
Worms, 1. 

NM atchez.—Very healthy, though very hot! 
Deaths from a stroke of the sun have scarcely 
ever been known here before—whereas, this 
year, scarcely a week passes over, without a 
case occurring! 

New Orleans.—The Yellow Fever seems to 
have broken out here, rather suddenly and vio- 
lently. 12 cases were reported on the 8th of 
August! 9on the 12th. It was expected soon 
to become epidemic. Strangers are advised 
to leave the city! 

45 deaths from July 27th to August 2.— 
Fevers, 11. Consumption, 7. Dysentery, 4- 
Teething, 4.—Heat here, as in the southern 
cities generally, very oppressive. Thermome- 
ter—(2. P, M.) Aug. 1.=88°: 293°: 3= 
95°: 494°: 5=—91°: 6—93°: 7=—94°:—Lit- 
tle rain! 

London.— Average height of the Thermo- 
meter from July 1 to July 8=60°. 

Paris.—The weather has been uncommon- 
ly warm this year. 
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